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Christianity and the Economic Order 


Introduction 


The Department of Research and Education has under- 
taken a study of the relation of Christianity to the eco- 
nomic order in our society. We are actuated by the con- 
viction that in time of rapid change, such as the period 
in which we live, fresh inquiry should be made into the 
meaning of Christianity in terms of specific behavior in 
relation to emerging forces, new issues, and new alterna- 
tives for action. 


This has been done at intervals by the churches repre- 
sented in the Federal Council since the turn of the cen- 
tury. The promulgation of the Social Ideals of the 
Churches in 1912, the issuance of the report on the Church 
and Industrial Reconstruction in 1920 by the Committee 
on the War and the Religious Outlook, the revision of 
the Social Ideals in 1932, and the report of the Section 
on the Church and the Economic Order of the Oxford 
Conference in 1937 (in which American church leaders 
participated) are noteworthy examples of ethical formu- 
lations in respect to economic life which have influenced 
the thinking of the Protestant churches in America dur- 
ing the past generation. Of similar import are the many 
statements independently- formulated by denominational 
groups. From all these efforts a broad consensus con- 
cerning principles has resulted, though wide differences 
persist as to their concrete application. Roman Catholic 
pronouncements on the ethics of economic relations have 
been numerous, and Jewish bodies have engaged in paral- 
lel efforts. Such statements have been aimed at bringing 
to bear upon changing situations what is regarded as a 
timeless religious testimony. 

With the end of the war, far-reaching changes are in- 
dicated both in the domestic life of America and in her 
relations with the rest of the world. New issues have 
emerged and old issues have been sharpened. We are 
called on to acquire a perspective on the significance of 
the struggle itself and of the turbulent years that pre- 
ceded it. 


The present study is aimed not at a reformulation of 
specific “ideals” or of a formal code of practice, but as 
an analysis of the economic situation which Christians 
confront today and of the ethical problems that inevitably 
result. Such concrete suggestions or proposals as may 
emerge from the inquiry will be in the nature not of au- 
thoritative pronouncement but of stimulus to the thinking 


of Christian men and women. What we are embarking 
upon is an educational project, the participants in which 
will, we hope, be many, reflecting various bodies of opin- 
ion within our constituency. 

The study is in charge of a special committee appointed 
by the General Committee of this Department. Manu- 
scripts are being prepared by persons who have special- 
ized in the several areas which the project covers. These 
will be reviewed by the committee, and will furnish the 
basis of a series of studies that will appear from time to 
time as “Part II” supplements of INFORMATION SERVICE. 


An invitation is herewith extended to all our read- 
ers to comment on these studies as they appear. An 
effort is being made to secure thoughtful criticisms 
from religious, educational, and civic leaders, editors, 

ublicists, social scientists, social workers, employers, 
labor leaders, businessmen, and others concerned 
with these issues. Because of the nature of the sub- 
ject matter lay opinion will be especially welcome. 

It is hoped that the religious press will cooperate in 
promoting discussion of these studies. It will be helpful 
if groups in churches, schools, and Christian Associations 
use them as a basis of discussion and report to us their 
findings. 

Revision of the published studies will be made in the 
light of criticisms received. Ultimately, if it appears war- 
ranted, they may appear in book form. The major pur- 
pose of the project, however, is to promote earnest in- 
quiry among the members of our churches. 

The first of the studies, which is presented in this issue, 
is an attempt at locating and defining issues in the light 
of Christian ethics. A primary essential in such an un- 
dertaking as this is to ask the right questions. Even this 
is a difficult task for a Protestant group because of the 
lack of agreement as to the application of Christian prin- 
ciples to concrete social issues. We could not, if we 
would, speak authoritatively on such questions. Yet it is 
considered desirable that Christian consensus be steadily 
widened with respect to such concrete judgments and that 
differences be more sharply defined. We await criticism 
of this initial study in order to discover how adequately 
we have defined contemporary issues. , 

The full scope of the project cannot be determined in 
advance. We are at present exploring the problem of 
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freedom and social control, the nature and role of eco- 
nomic incentives, the problem of unemployment, relations 
between labor and management, and the place of the rural 
economy in our total economy. Paralleling this study of 
specific problems will be an inquiry into the responsibili- 
ties of the Church and the requirements in the economic 
sphere of Christian vocation in the light of the historic 
development of Christian testimony. Light will be sought 
on the economic levels of the constituency of the Protes- 
tant churches. Other phases of the inquiry also are indi- 


cated in the analysis that is presented in the first study. 

While the series is designed as a coherent whole, many 
of the regular weekly issues of this Service will contain 
relevant matter, and it is hoped that interested readers 
will make use of such supplementary material. Economic 
problems must be seen in a complex of social forces and 
conditions and as part of an intricate system of human 
relations. ‘ 

With this explanation of the purpose of the project we 
introduce the first study. 


The Economic Situation and the Christian Conscience 
Study Number | 


In undertaking a study of the bearing of the Christian 
testimony upon economic life we are making certain as- 
sumptions that we believe are shared by the majority of 
Christian men and women. 

(1) The Christian ethic, derived from the Old and 
New Testaments and enriched by centuries of tradition, 
is of unlimited scope and applicable to all areas of human 
relationships. In every situation calling for choice and 
decision it is incumbent upon a Christian to ask, What 
does duty prescribe? 

(2) In no area of human relationships have we at- 
tained to a truly Christian standard of life. There is no 
Christian society. 

(3) It is a responsibility of the Christian community 
to seek continually to create social conditions under which 
it will be less difficult to express in daily living the spirit 
of redemptive love that is enshrined in the New Testa- 
ment. This means that the principles of the Christian 
gospel are to be applied to the structure of social relations, 
to the organization of society, no less than to the personal 
relations of human beings. 

(4) Economic status and economic relationships are 
of basic importance. While by no means the sole deter- 
mining factors in human activity, they are fundamental in 
shaping the quality of life. 

At the outset we address ourselves to the question, 
- What are the factors in the present economic situation 
that disturb the sensitive Christian conscience? We be- 
lieve that a broad consensus will support the statements 
that follow. 


1. The Emerging Demand for Full Employment 


The culmination of a long series of depressions in the 
collapse of the national economy in the 1930’s deeply 
affected the public mind. The recurrence of business de- 
pressions over a period of more than a century has long 
engaged the attention of economists, but has in general 
been regarded as an inevitable accompaniment of a free 
enterprise economy. The indisputable fact that in spite 
of the deplorable downward swings of the business cycle 
great economic progress has been made and a relatively 
high standard of living achieved in America has resulted 
in a certain complacency with respect to the phenomenon 
of the business cycle. Christian employers, business men 
and labor leaders have been disposed to regard it as a 
price to be paid for maintenance of a system of free en- 
terprise which few members of any major population 
group wished to see abandoned or weakened. Christian 
motive has been directed mainly to the mitigation of suf- 
fering which economic dislocations have entailed. 

Today, however, the conviction is growing that modern 
industrial conditions render protracted mass unemploy- 
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ment, once it has developed, a wholly unmanageable prob- 
lem, too grave in its social consequences to be allowed 
ever to occur. Quite apart from considerations of eco- 
nomic and political philosophy, it is widely felt that the 
prevention of such disaster is an ethical imperative. Those 
who are not committed to traditional economic theory 
now feel impelled by the logic of events toward basic 
social change. Many who regard the existing economic 
system as itself ethically sound are constrained to reex- 
amine its structure in order that it may be saved from an 
unprecedented collapse after the anticipated postwar re- 
vival may have spent itself. Thus the disturbing fluctua- 
tions of the economic system, because of their human con- 
game have become an ethical issue of the first mag- 
nitude. 

This concern is intensified because the productivity of 
the national economic plant has reached amazing propor- 
tions, and is manifestly equal to the requirements of an 
uninterrupted high level of living for all the people. New 
energy resources promise a great increase in this poten- 
tiality. The “niggardliness of nature” can no longer be 
blamed for poverty. The concept of potential plenty, re- 
gardless of superficial economic thinking that it may have 
inspired, has taken hold of our ethical imagination and 
has, in the minds of many people, given to mass poverty 
the character of a social sin. 

Thus the slogan “full employment”—whose implica- 
tions will need careful analysis in this study—has come 
to have an ethical meaning to millions of our people, sup- 
ported by the belief that it is an economic possibility. Its 
increasing popularity is one of the most striking evidences 
that in our time the sense of moral responsibility is tak- 
ing a more definitely social form. Yet it raises an im- 
portant question concerning role of government in eco- 
nomic life. 


ll. The Issue of Security in Relation to Individual Responsibility 


Another legacy from the recent disturbance of our eco- 
nomic equilibrium is a general concern for security. When 
all has been done that can be successfully done to smooth 
out the curve of employment there remain the hazards of 
irreducible enforced idleness, of sickness, of accident, and 
of declining years when gainful employment is no longer 
possible. Here a complicated moral issue arises. Psy- 
chological and social studies stress the importance of emo- 
tional security, in which economic security plays an impor- 
tant part. At the same time, personal character is in large 
measure molded by the acceptance and discharge of re- 
sponsibility. How shall society safeguard men’s lives 
from hazards that are too great and strains that are too 
severe, while at the same time preserving a wholesome 
independence of spirit and a strong sense of responsi- 
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bility for the maximum use of their abilities? The urge 
to socialize risk has an unmistakable moral quality; yet 
the safeguarding of personal responsibility is no less a 
concern of society as a whole. Thus a paradox arises, 
which must in some way be resolved. The problem is 
accentuated by the fact that individuals differ widely in 
their readiness to assume responsibility and their dispo- 
sition to allow others to carry their burdens. The moral 
quandary here encountered is reminiscent of the words 
of St. Paul: “Bear ye one another’s burdens,” followed 
almost at once with the dictum: “Every man shall bear 
his own burden.” No simple either-or choice is indicated 
here, but rather a balancing of moral values. 


Il. The Issue of Collective Planning versus Freedom of Enterprise 


Another aspect of the demand for the underwriting of 
social security is found in its political implications. The 
tremendous extension of governmental initiative and 
power occasioned by the great depression and accentuated 
by the war has posed a question that is essentially new in 
our national life. It is the question whether governmental 
planning and control in the interest of restoring and main- 
taining economic equilibrium can be exercised without 
loss of integrity in the government itself, without impair- 
ing essential economic functions through weaking private 
initiative, and without political encroachment upon large 
areas of life in which cultural freedom has, in our tradi- 
tion, been highly prized. Here again there is a certain 
antithetical relationship among values. No one questions 
the necessity of a substantial measure of governmental 
control of an increasingly complex economy. Nor can 
any considerable number of persons be found among us 
who are insensitive to the value of personal and cultural 
freedom. However, to find the optimum tension between 
these opposing sets of values is an unsolved problem. 
Yet this may mean more than discovering a norm on the 
basis of existing habit patterns: it may involve a moral 
re-education of ourselves. And the possibilities of such 
re-education cannot be known without a restudy of our 
Christian ethical assumptions about the nature of man 
and the social meaning of the Christian gospel. 


It has been pointed out many times that there is an 
implicit opposition between the ideal of liberty and the 
ideal of equality, in the ordinary meaning of these terms. 
Any effort in the direction of equalizing opportunity 
seems to involve some curtailment of freedom, in the ex- 
ternal sense. On the other hand, there is the internal as- 
pect of freedom which involves adjustment to external 
limitation. Christianity has always made much of this 
principle, teaching that spiritual freedom is attained 
through obedience to moral law. Herein is found the 
“liberty of the Christian man.” The question, then, is 
this: Is the freedom that is implied in the Christian ethic 
compatible with the restraint upon external freedom that 
is necessary to realize a greater measure of equality in 
economic status? If so, some modification of the concept 
of freedom now prevailing in the economic sphere would 
seem to be indicated. Also, the ethical import of the 
concept of equality will need to be more clearly defined. 


IV. The Question of the Profit Motive 


The preceding discussion leads us to an old issue that 
presents itself with a new urgency: the ethics of profit. 
For Christians it is an old issue because it is part of the 
history of Christian thought, and as such it calls for re- 
examination in the present study. The new urgency 
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arises out of the fact that the function of profit in our 
economy is being freshly questioned. 

There are really two issues here. The first concerns 
the utility of profit as an instrumentality of production, 
a device for selecting the most efficient plants, processes 
and executives. It is more than a technical question for 
it involves an assaying of motivation. Yet it is a prac- 
tical question, to be approached through factual study to 
determine the relative availability, in economic processes, 
of the profit motive and other forms of motivation such 
as we see at work in the cooperative movement. 

The second question is independent of the first. It con- 
cerns the evaluation of the profit motive from the Chris- 
tian point of view independently of its actual relative 
effectiveness in the economic sense. Conceivably the 
profit system may be justified by finding a sanction for 
the central motive that dominates it. On the other hand, 
the profit system may be accepted by way of concession 
to the egocentricity of man, his,“natural selfishness.” In 
the latter case, the focus of ethical concern becomes the 
refinement of motive in order that business and industry 
may progressively utilize a higher motivation. We have 
have need for searching study of the Christian ethic to 
discover what it requires in the economic sphere. The 
present situation is ambiguous, for business leaders, while 
publicly vocal concerning the indispensability of the profit 
motive, are eager to demonstrate their sense of public 
responsibility and their recognition that the profit motive 
is not the highest. 

Pertinent to this discussion is the fact that the concept 
of “unearned increment” has found its way into the in- 
ternal revenue categories. There is assumed to be a 
difference in terms, of public responsibility, between what 
is earned by labor of hand or brain and what accrues 
merely from possession. ‘Whether or not this is an ethi- 
cally qualitative distinction, that is, in terms of a moral 
claim, is a matter on which opinions still differ. 

The profit issue is related to the concept of private 
property, but not exclusively so. The significance of the 
ownership of property as a vehicle of self-expression is 
widely recognized. Perhaps there should be much more 
of it. But if so, will the authentic need be met by “prop- 
erty for use” or is there a moral value in the ownership 
of capital as well? What are the actual personal and 
social consequences of the widespread ownership of cor- 
poration stocks? Also, to what extent does this owner- 
ship of capital carry with it responsibility for corporation 
policies? Is such exercise of responsibility consistent 
with the rapid extension of the managerial function in 
industry and business? These are questions that cannot 
be easily answered, but neither can they be put aside if 
an ethical appraisal of the economic system is to be made. 

It is assumed in this discussion that the Christian con- 
science is charged not only with proclaiming social ideals 
but with the practical task of making the Christian testi- 
mony relevant in an effectual way to the actual human 
situation. This requires an appraisal of the human fac- 
tors that condition all attempts to realize a “Christian so- 
ciety.” We are concerned to know not merely what is 
desirable, but also what will work. There is much reason 
in the contention that utopian preachments, no less than 
moral cynicism, may hamper ethical progress. Here is 
matter for serious study. The situation is aggravated by 
our recent experience with economic controls and heavy 
taxation. If even the pull of wartime morale could not 
prevent gigantic black-market operations, if in order to 
make income tax rates effective it was necessary to with- 
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hold the amount of the tax at the source, what inferences 
are to be drawn? Does this mean that collective controls 
in time of peace would always be fighting a losing battle 
with human acquisitiveness? Or does it mean that col- 
lective humanity must needs assert itself against the anti- 
social propensities of individuals and groups? 


Vv. The Implications for Economic Life of the Current Theological 
Discussion of the Nature of Man 


At this point it is pertinent to note that the central issue 
in current theological controversy has an important bear- 
ing on the question of economic motives. For some dec- 
ades what is commonly called “liberal Christianity” in 
America has stressed the possibility of transforming hu- 
man relations through the release of Christian social mo- 
tive. The argument has been that the seeming egocen- 
tricity of man is due more to the institutionalizing of his 
self-regarding tendencies than to anything inherent in his 
nature that perpetuates selfish behavior. In other words, 
man is potentially social and other-regarding, but his cul- 
ture has “stamped in” traits that express potentialities of 
opposite quality. An extensive literature has grown up 
around this subject and a philosophy of education has been 
based upon it. This view is essentially optimistic and 
leans heavily on organized human effort to reconstruct so- 
ciety in a way to release, cultivate and render dominant 
the social, other-regarding motives implicit in human 
nature. 

It may be frankly recognized that this very modern out- 
look reflects not only a new appraisal of the social teach- 
ings of the prophets and of Jesus, but the influence of 
Enlightenment philosophy and contemporary secular 
thought concerning man’s capacity to master his world, 
Latterly this view has been vigorously challenged by the 
“realistic” theology, which lays claim to a more authenti- 
cally Christian, or Hebraic-Christian, conception of the 
nature of man. In particular, this type of theology calls 
in question the idea of progress and the indefinite perfecti- 
bility of man. The most conspicuous defenders of this 
position are not social reactionaries. Quite the contrary. 
3ut they have given pause to the exponents of the “social 
gospel” by their emphasis on the sinful propensities of 
men, even of the “children of light.” 

The particular relevance of this controversy to the eco- 
nomic problem has not had sufficient exploration, The 
central question would seem to be: What does the “re- 
alistic’ view of human nature imply as to the possibility 
of reducing the role of self-regarding motive in the eco- 
nomic sphere? If there are definite limits to the redeem- 
ability of man within history, is this fact to be taken as 
requiring organized social restraints upon the profit mo- 
tive, in order to limit acquisitiveness, or rather as indicat- 
ing that a high degree of active self-interest must be ac- 
cepted as normal in the production of wealth, because 
human beings are “like that”? On the one hand, there is 
the concept, familiar in Protestant theology, of the state 
as a dike against man’s sinful tendencies. In this view the 
state, though not an instrument of redemption, is never- 
theless a means to the prevention of man’s further degra- 
dation. In accord with such a view of the state, the col- 
lective restraint which is its function and prerogative may 
have to be extended in the economic sphere far beyond the 
limits prescribed by the political tradition that has been 
dominant in the Anglo-Saxon world. On the other hand, 
it appears to many that a theology that is sternly “realis- 
tic’ about human nature casts doubt upon the extension 
of collective power within a democratic framework. This 


theological emphasis on human selfishness may be fitted 
into the philosophy of the profit system, whose defenders 
insist that only individual profit is a sufficient incentive to 
keep the economic mechanism operating. But “realistic” 
theologians repudiate this implication, for most of them 
are collectivist in their economic views. The point is that 
a problem arises here which needs more study. 


Broadly speaking, the democratic movement in our time 
emphasizes the doctrine of human improvability and has 
taken an optimistic view of history. Most of the current 
expositions of democracy rest firmly on this base. If the 
Christian ethic, rightly conceived, is based on a less opti- 
mistic view of history, it is important to make clear the 
implications of this doctrinal position for the organization 
of econome life. 


VI. The Threat of Destructive Warfare Between Economic Groups 


With the coming of peace, the war on the industrial 
front has been renewed. A new situation has developed 
in industry during the past decade, which confronts or- 
ganized religion with a difficult problem. For many years 
the churches have contributed much to the development 
of a public conscience in the matter of collective bargain- 
ing. Prior to the middle ‘thirties the right of free organi- 
zation for this purpose was often vigorously challenged by 
industry. The final implementation in law of the rights 
of labor was in a very real sense a culmination of a strug- 
gle to which the Christian community gave effective sup- 
port. It was basically a struggle for status, which little 
by little won from the general public, including large num- 
bers of employers who had previously fought the labor 
unions, acceptance of the principle of collective bargaining. 

Today organized labor occupies a position of substan- 
tial power. The discipline of that power has in many in- 
stances been difficult to achieve. In some unions it ap- 
pears that little effort has been made to achieve it, though 
up to the end of the war the record of organized labor in 
maintaining production has been, on the whole, impres- 
sive. But where do we go from here? If there should be 
a repetition of the organized effort made by employers at 
the close of World War I to sweep away labor rights, 
church bodies will presumably feel called upon to renew 
their vigorous championship of these rights. But if, on 
the other hand, we face a bitter struggle in which effective 
labor power is exerted to enforce demands for a substan- 
tial readjustment of wage levels, based on the demon- 
strated productivity of industry, how will the Christian 
conscience respond? For the first time in our history 
there looms the possibility that collective labor power will 
be a major factor in determining the basis of distribution 
of the industrial product. To the extent that a Christian 
testimony has been formulated with reference to this kind 
of conflict it has been oriented toward a situation that has 
been greatly altered. It expressed sympathy for the “un- 
derdog” and had in it a large measure of sportsmanship. 
We have no clear testimony to bring to bear on the type 
of conflict situation that now impends. 


Though not an ideological struggle in the European 
sense, the industrial conflict in America has in part a theo- 
retical base. Labor is imbued with the idea that a sound 
economy is consumer-oriented, and that the prime requi- 
site for prosperity is sustained purchasing power. Some 
economists and business leaders have given much support 
to this view, though other economists and business men 
are warning against it as a dangerous heresy. The lay 
mind is confused. To what extent is it a technical ques- 
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tion for experts to answer? To what extent is it an issue 
between opposing conceptions of a good society ? 

There seems to be an increasing measure of agreement 
between employers and labor leaders that they prefer to 
fight it out themselves rather than to have the government 
prescribe the terms of the work contract. This is accentu- 
ated by rivalry between two powerful labor camps. Yet 
labor policy is being shaped on the assumption that high 
wages should be a major instrument for distributing pur- 
chasing power and that government must bear heavy re- 
sponsibility for maintaining employment on that basis, as 
well as for insuring against social risks. All this adds up 
to a challenge to traditional economic theory. It makes 
explicit what was always implicit in labor organization— 
its revolutionary potentiality. 

In this situation a new problem confronts the Christian 
conscience. In the right of organization for collective 
bargaining there is implicit the right to withhold labor. 
This, within certain judicially defined limits, is recognized 
by the courts and is now specifically provided for in fed- 
eral legislation. A legal strike may be of such proportions 
and duration as to constitute a national calamity. During 
the war safeguards have existed in special controls, in vol- 
untary self-restraint based upon patriotism, and in the 
power of public opinion united by the war effort. But 
with the removal of wartime restrictions and the passing 
of the crisis psychology, these sanctions cannot be depend- 
ed on. Theoretically, the “public,” always the ultimate 
arbiter of industrial disputes, will continue to hold the 
balance. But the vast increase in the size of labor unions 
has changed the complexion of that entity known as the 
public. Formerly it was in a sense above the battle, though 
actually oriented toward property, and essentially con- 
servative. Now, the orientation is shifting as a great pro- 
portion of the community finds itself within labor ranks. 
Also, the middle classes outside the ranks of labor are 
much more disposed to accept labor’s view of an equitable 
distribution of the product of industry. The vigorous 
program of political education being carried on by labor 
groups has doubtless contributed much to this trend. 
What is conspicuously lacking is a framework of equity 


within which all disputes over wages, conditions of work ~ 


and the tactics of labor and management can be adjudi- 
cated. 

It is true that in many economic areas patent inequities 
exist, and here the old sanctions prescribing decent living 
standards are available. To the extent that deflation oc- 
curs these substandard conditions may be greatly intensi- 
fied. But the crucial question is what sanctions are to be 
appealed to when it is proposed, with the backing of labor 
might, to alter substantially the proportions of the indus- 
trial product going to workers and to owners, thus effect- 
ing a substantial change in the economic system. 

To the creation of this situation we have all contributed. 
Sooner or later the policy of encouraging collective bar- 
gaining on substantially equal terms was bound to produce 
a power alignment which at any time might extend beyond 
the limits of democratic controls. It was less difficult to 
stand for “equal rights of organization” as between labor 
and employers when there was a ceiling over their con- 
flicts due to inferior labor strength and to the conserva- 
tive economic orthodoxy of the public mind. We seem 
now to be on the threshold of an era for which we shall 
need new ethical sanctions. The responsibility of the 
Christian community, and of Protestantism as the major 
religious force in America, is great. It calls for the most 
penetrating analysis of economic forces now at work and 
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of effective motivation in human relations, and for consci- 
entious inquiry into the relevance of Christian ethics to 
our changing economic world. 

The focus of attention in this discussion has been upon 
industrial relations as the hottest spot in economic con- 
flict. In lesser degree, but probably in increasing measure 
as time goes on, what has been said applies similarly to 
the relations between industry and agriculture. Organ- 
ized farm interests have already demonstrated their power 
to influence national policy on a huge scale. The same 
generalizations apply here, though the development of 
agrarian power is in an earlier stage. As it attains greater 
proportions, the possibility of a food crisis arising at any 
time is patent. Here the issue is one of sharing the na- 
tional income through the establishment of price levels 
rather than through wage rates. The economic and psy- 
chological factors involved are essentially the same. For 
decades the farmer’s interest was neglected and his plight, 
as had been the case with the industrial workers, became 
critical. Now he is capitalizing an improved status and 
trying out his new-found power, with greater or less con- 
cern for the broader consequences of its use. We have no 
standard for determining what the farmer’s share in the 
national income should be. Again, an adequate frame- 
work of equity is lacking. 

Vil. The Economic Implications of America’s New 
International Role 


All the domestic problems that confront this nation are 
rendered more complex and difficult by the radically al- 
tered world situation. Assuming that the taking of a 
world role on the part of this nation is now beyond ques- 
tion, the way in which that role is to be played is mani- 
festly an all-important matter. We shall need to place 
our economic problems in a global perspective. This will 
mean that whatever decisions are taken with reference to 
the regulation of foreign trade, the fixing of tariffs and 
the maximizing of domestic employment must be reached 
only after consideration of their international conse- 
quences. The nation seems to be convinced that the logic 
of events makes this inevitable. But this is not so much 
an ethical judgment as the recognition of inescapable re- 
alities. The ethical issues arise when particular policies 
have to be determined. We may behave internationally 
in an imperialistic fashion or in accord with a broad con- 
cept of trusteeship—trusteeship not only of territories over 
which we may exercise a measure of control, but of our 
own resources. It may be said that in the long run na- 
tional self-interest becomes identical with genuine inter- 
national concern. But the difference between an ethical 
and an unethical outlook can often be defined in terms of 
a disposition to take the long-run view of a problem. We 
now have to choose between an economic policy that is a 
mere accommodation to inescapable conditions and one 
that stands within a framework of values that transcend 
purely national concerns. 

The Christian conscience in America confronts these 
issues with certain commitments growing out of the Gos- 
pel, but with perplexities that have to be resolved. Be- 
lieving in the broad principle of world brotherhood, 
American Christians are nevertheless convinced that this 
nation has achieved a substantial measure of democratic 
progress that is associated with relative economic strength 
and high standards of living. To be a good neighbor 
among the nations requires the maintenance of national 
health and vigor. How shall this requirement be weighed 
against the appeal to benevolence with respect to foreign 
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loans, tariff rates and industrial immigration? How shall 
we distinguish between objectives that represent national- 
istic rationalizations and those that are supported by a 
true appraisal of America’s potential long-run contribu- 
tion to the well-being of humanity? 


These questions become peculiarly troublesome to many 
minds when relations between the United States and the 
Soviet Union are under discussion. They arise also in 
connection with British-American relations, now that 
Britain has moved to the left. Can a nation committed 
to a given economic philosophy properly make its diplo- 
matic, trade and financial relations with a nation holding 
a contrasting philosophy an instrument for the furtherance 
of its own ideology? It would seem that we may have to 
define and set bounds to the concept of economic liberty 
as applicable to governments, within a framework of in- 
ternational equity. America is now the custodian of eco- 
nomic power to an extent never before attained. The idea 
of national rights must in some way be reconciled with 
the idea of the trusteeship of power. There are those who 
would dispose easily of the matter by denouncing all power 
as evil and all “rights” as anachronistic. To others this 
seems too facile for the world of realities. In any case, 
there is a growing conviction that no durable solution of 
America’s economic problems can be found except in a 
framework of international economic relations. 

VIII. The Church’s Responsibility in Relation to Its Corporate 
Economic Functions 


The churches are investors of funds on a substantial 
scale and employers of labor in considerable numbers. It 
is doubtful if, beyond seeing to it that their portfolios con- 
tain no liquor or tobacco stocks, the trustees of church en- 
dowment funds have scrutinized the social character of 
their investments any more carefully than secular agencies. 
And in respect to labor policies one may question whether 
on the whole the management of religious publishing 
houses and office buildings have been much more forward- 
looking than those of non-religious agencies. It has actu- 
ally been easier at times to interest church leaders in the 
policies of great industries than in what goes on in their 
own ecclesiastical household. The point here is not the 
content of church policies—which needs to be carefully 
studied—but the failure to recognize responsibility for 
them. It has disturbed many people, but not enough 
people. 

The fact that the churches are exempt from the pres- 
sures of competitive enterprise and largely exempt from 
taxation puts them in a favored position and invites them 
to exercise leadership in matters of investment and em- 
ployment. Even the smallest church has a labor policy, 
whether explicit or not, in respect to employment, for it 
has an organist and a janitor, The conditions of ministe- 
rial employment will also bear inquiry, but they probably 
have less immediate bearing on the labor standards of the 
community. 

It is to be feared that, in general, the Church’s economic 
policies reflect an uncritical attitude similar to that of the 
less enlightened portion of the business community. This 
is a matter needing study. But such study should include 
an inquiry into the economic orientation of the churches’ 
constituency. Is it true that the Protestant churches are 
overwhelmingly “middle class” and that their social out- 
look is largely determined by this fact? If so, what in- 
ferences as to Protestant policy and strategy are to be 
drawn? Should a deliberate effort be made to establish 
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churches with working-class constituency? If so, shall 
we be content to have their activities represent the view- 
points and interests of their membership just as we now 
take it for granted that those of our well-to-do churches 
will tend to reflect the viewpoints and interests of a more 
privileged population? If the minister of a wealthy con- 
gregation aligns himself with the most conservative ele- 
ments of his community it is taken more or less as a 
matter of course. Is this merely an expression of the 
inevitable social rootage of the church in its community, 
and if so should an opposite orientation be expected in 
the leadership of a working-class church? If, on the other 
hand, any class orientation in a Christian church should 
be considered a perversion of Christianity, what construc- 
tion shall we place on early Christian history, which iden- 
tifies the Christian movement in large measure with the 
life of the underprivileged classes? 

These are questions that have had little serious atten- 
tion. They intrude themselves in spite of any theological 
definition of the Church in terms of its “essence.” Essen- 
tially, the Church is proclaimed to be supra-class as it is 
supra-national and supra-race. But existentially we know 
that it is none of these things. An institution, no more 
than a man, can live on its essence, on the unreached ideal 
that it strives to embody. To be relevant to anything that 
is going on it must exist in the stream of things. To what 
extent does this mean that it should corporately identify 
itself with the secular interests of its members? In a 
word, we are raising here the question, How shall the 
Church be in the world but not of it? It would seem that 
two perils perennially beset the Church: to be in the world 
and of it, quite secularized ; and to be neither in the world 
nor of it, remote, irrelevant and ineffectual. 


1X. The Church’s Prophetic Function in the Economic Sphere 


It is against this background of institutional limitation 
that the testimony of the Church concerning right and 
wrong in economic life must be appraised. Serious ques- 
tions arise as the Church seeks to relate its message to an 
age of rapid social change. Christianity has its unchanging 
postulates concerning the ultimate meaning of life. It has 
a set of values that have remained normative to the Chris- 
tian conscience from New Testament times to the present. 
Its mission in the world is to make perennial truth to 
which it witnesses effectually relevant to every historical 
situation. But this requires more than proclamation of 
principles: more than the “Thus saith the Lord” of biblical 
prophecy. It requires programs of action within the limits 
set by the rigidities of the social structure. 

Two problems arise here from the point of view of 
Christian ethics. The first is to determine when the social 
situation is so critically out of line with Christian prin- 
ciples as to call for fundamental change. The second is 
to distinguish between moral judgments to which the 
Church, by virtue of its historic faith, can corporately 
commit itself and those which concern specific measures 
and policies about which equally conscientious Christians 
differ and on which, therefore, no consensus can be reached 
by democratic process within the membership. 

Outside the limits of total corporate action lies the 
function of minority groups within the Church. There is 
need for appraising this prophetic functioning, in testimony 
and in action, and for defining the relationship of such 
minority groups to the Church itself. Are they to be dis- 
owned, merely tolerated, or given an autonomous status 
based on the principle of Christian liberty and recognized 
as an authentic aspect of a dynamic fellowship? 
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X. The Quest of Christian Vocation 


Underlying all the concerns that have been thus far 
expressed is the bafflement experienced by the sensitive 
Christian conscience in the effort to realize “vocation” in 
a secular world. The word is used here in a historical 
sense, to denote the embodiment of Christian purpose in 
one’s specific calling. In Christian theology there is a 
vocation that is common to all members of the fellow- 
ship, and there is an individual vocation, which means that 
what economists call the division of labor is in Christian 
terms a diversified dispensation of grace. Every act is 
thus in some sense a sacrament. The tragedy of modern 
life, for the Christian, is that the most reverent intention 
to regard and treat his neighbor as a child of God is 
frustrated in vocational practice. A man who has devoted 
his energies to diligent study of psychology enters the 
advertising profession and finds himself writing persuasive 
appeals to prospective consumers to forsake the competi- 
tors of his client and buy the product from which the 
writer earns his living. A high-minded employer, con- 
scientiously regardful of his employes’ welfare, suddenly 
finds the market against him and feels obliged to lay them 
off. This employer may even be an executive of a religious 
organization which the market affects indirectly. A socially 
conscious banker, besought for a loan by one who is worthy 
of it and to whom he might be ready to make a personal 
loan, is restrained by the rigid rules of credit under which 
he is obliged to operate. A real estate manager of humane 
spirit evicts a tenant because the owner of the property is 
not in business for his health, 

Now these examples do not prove anything as to the 
validity of our economic arrangements. As noted earlier, 
the norms of practice depend on what is possible in the 
organization of human motives. The point is that there 
is a tragic element in our economy in that situations 
repeatedly arise in which no course of action is possible 
that does not involve suffering and what in personal rela- 
tions would be regarded as injustice and even cruelty. To 
recognize this is not to overlook progress that has been 
made in the ethics of advertising, in employer-employe 
relations, in banking ethics, and in the management of 
housing properties. It is conceivable, as intimated earlier, 
that only rough and very limited approximations to Chris- 
tian ethics are possible and that the human predicament 
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cannot be resolved. But the problem remains obscure. The 
Church has done little to assist the lay conscience in find- 
ing its way. The minister often finds it congenial to 
repose in the immunity of a mind “uncoarsened by contact 
with commerce.” In that case his immunity is likely to be 
shattered when the full requirements of pastoral counsel- 
ling dawn upon him. Or the minister may capitalize his 
splendid isolation from economic realities by preaching 
counsels of perfection that would be acceptable to the 
goodly fellowship of the apostles but leave men who have 
to be in the market-place on Monday dismally unen- 
lightened. 


What, then, does the pursuit of Christian vocation mean 
for participation in economic life, in a secular age—that 
is, an age which makes no pretense of placing the conduct 
of its business under specifically religious sanctions? Can 
guidance be given to the Christian layman that will enable 
him to face honestly the ethical contradictions in which he 
is involved, to apply himself to such phases of his situa- 
tion as may yield to moral pressure and to negotiate the 
inexorable without losing his soul? 


In a secular order it would seem that the Church can 
most effectively bring its witness to bear through the 
exercise of Christian vocation. To this end continuous 
education is needed. It is difficult to understand why 
with all the emphasis that has been placed in recent years 
on Christian adult education, vocational ethics should have 
had so little attention. Is it not a responsibility of the 
Church to provide for systematic study in organized voca- 
tional groups of the implications of Christian profession for 
the respective callings of their members? 


Have we not something to learn from those twenty 
british Quaker employers who at the close of the first 
World War sat down together to find an answer to the 
question, What is the relation between the fact that we 
are Christians, bearers of the Quaker testimony, and the 
fact that we are employers of labor. Their earnest delibera- 
tions resulted in the production of the book entitled 
Quakerism and Industry. That precedent was worthy to 
be followed widely among Christians of various vocations. 
Unfortunately this has not happened. If our series of 
studies precipitates efforts of this kind we shall consider 
our undertaking worthwhile. 


Appendix 
As background for the study we reprint below the Social Ideals of the Churches, as revised in 1932, and a statement 
on Labor and Democracy adopted by the Federal Council in 1940. 


The Social Ideals of the Churches 
The Churches should stand for: 


1, Practical application of the Christian principle of social well- 
being to the acquisition and use of wealth, subordination of specula- 
tion and the profit motive to the creative and cooperative spirit. 

2. Social planning and control of the credit and monetary systems 
and the economic processes for the common good. 

3. The right of all to the opportunity for self-maintenance; a 
wider and fairer distribution of wealth; a living wage, as a mini- 
mum, and above this a just share for the worker in the product 
of industry and agriculture. 

4. Safeguarding of all workers, urban and rural, against harm- 
ful conditions of labor and occupational injury and disease. 

5. Social insurance against sickness, accident, want in old age 
and unemployment. 

6. Reduction of hours of labor as the general productivity of 
industry increases; release from employment at least one day in 
seven, with a shorter working week in prospect. 

7. Such special regulation of the conditions of work of women 
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as shall safeguard their welfare and that of the family and the 
community. 

8. The right of employes and employers alike to organize for 
collective bargaining and social action; protection of both in the 
exercise of this right; the obligation of both to work for the public 
good; encouragement of cooperatives and other organizations 
among farmers and other groups. 

9. Abolition of child labor ; adequate provision for the protection, 
——— spiritual nurture and wholesome recreation of every 
child. 

10. Protection of the family by the single standard of purity ; edu- 
cational preparation for marriage, home-making and parenthood. 

11. Economic justice for the farmer in legislation, financing, 
transportation and the price of farm products as compared with 
the cost of machinery and other commodities which he must buy. 

12. Extension of the primary cultural opportunities and social 
services now enjoyed by urban populations to the farm family. 

13. Protection of the individual and society from the social, 
economic and moral waste of any traffic in intoxicants and habit- 
forming drugs. 
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14. Application of the Christian principle of redemption to the 
treatment of offenders; reform of penal and correctional methods 
and institutions, and of criminal court procedure. 

15. Justice, opportunity and equal rights for all; mutual good- 
will and cooperation among racial, economic and religious groups. 

16. Repudiation of war, drastic reduction of armaments, participa- 
tion in international agencies for the peaceable settlement of all 
controversies ; the building of a cooperative world order. 

17. Recognition and maintenance of the rights and respon- 
sibilities of free speech, free assembly, and a free press; the 
encouragement of free communication of mind with mind as essen- 
tial to the discovery of truth. 


Labor and Democracy 


WHEREAS, the churches, in the statement of “The Social 
Ideals” have stood for “The right of employes and employers alike 
to organize for collective bargaining”; and 


WHEREAS, there is special reason for solicitude for the 
maintenance of this principle at this time of preoccupation with 
national defense, 


RESOLVED: that the Federal Council record its convictig 
that not only has labor a right to organize but also that it 
socially desirable that it do so because of the need for collecti 
action in the maintenance of standards of living. 

We also emphasize the fact that in proportion as labor gra 
in power it must assume the moral responsibility which pov 
entails. We remind organized labor that it can command publ 
support only as it deals effectively with those elements in its rani 
which would weaken confidence in its integrity. 


We further appeal to labor unions to practice democracy 
control, and not to discriminate against any workers because 
color or creed. 

The extension of democracy into economic as well as politic 
life will be the most effective method of creating enthusiasm fd 
democracy. The churches should encourage all expressions 4 
economic and industrial democracy, including labor unions, emple 
ers’ associations, farm organizations and consumers’ cooperative 

The churches in every community should take the lead in ca 
ing informal conferences for acquaintance and friendly discussion 
of employers, labor leaders, farmers, consumers and ministers, wit 
a view to laying a basis for community cooperation. 


Reprints of this section may be obtained from InrorMaTION Service, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Price 10 cents. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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